WILLIAM   TINDALE
these unofficial overtures was that Tindale addressed to
England in the Prologue to his Book of Jonah such a call to
repentance as he deemed the prophet to have addressed
to the Ninevites.
And this was followed by an extremely polemical Exposi-
tion upon the fast Epistle of St. John, which was duly sent to
England by the bewildered Vaughan. Sir Thomas Elyot,
the ambassador to the Emperor Charles V, was now com-
missioned to work for Tindale's apprehension. But as the
promotion of the king's divorce had greatly displeased the
nephew of Catherine of Aragon, in whose dominions Tindale
was a refugee, it was not likely that the Emperor would take
steps to hand over to Henry a man who was so effectively
disturbing the peace of England. The money, therefore, that
Elyot disbursed among the imperial servants was wasted;
and while Elyot was trying to catch him, Tindale published
a lengthy exposition on the Sermon on the Mount, in the course
of which he repeats his old, false charge against More that
his defence of orthodoxy was lucrative. " Covetousness
blinded the eyes of that gleering fox more and more and
hardened his heart against the truth, with the confidence of
his painted poetry, babbling eloquence and juggling argu-
ments . . . grounded on his unwritten verities, as true and
authentic as his story of Utopia."
In Vaughan's dispatches several references had occurred
to a companion of Tindale's, a young scholar, John Frith,
who had joined him at Marburg in 1528 and been much in
his company for four years. In July 1532 Frith returned to
England on what appears from Tindale's letters to have been
a special mission in which the elder man was greatly inter-
ested. It almost seems as if Tindale hoped that the qualities
that he himself lacked, attractiveness of personality, charm,
wit, and good humour, qualities that distinguished Frith,
might win for his cause a hearing in England. Such, at
least, seems to be the significance of the following passage
from one of his letters: " God has made me evil-favoured
in this world and without grace in the sight of men, speech-
less and rude, dull and slow-witted; your part shall be to
supply what lacketh in me."
The letter from which this extract is taken followed Frith
to England, but it reached him in the Tower; and in Tindale's
last letter to him before Frith's death at the stake (July 4,
1533), he writes grimly: " Fear not threatening, neither be
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